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Leonato.— Art these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

—Much A do A bout Noth ing. 

HERE will be no little excitement among 
our collectors on the arrival of the 
famous five-inch crystal globe, imported 
for Mr. William A. Rockefeller from 
Tokio, by Messrs. Gribble & Nash, on 
January 31st, and now due here. It 
will escape the duty of thirty per cent as a "work 
of art," and come under the classification of "min- 
erals enhanced in value by manufacture/' which calls for 
only ten per cent duty. Whether a work of art or not, a 
sphere such as this, of the purest water, and vouched for 
as absolutely free from flaw or blemish, represents to the 
Oriental mind the nearest approach to physical perfection. 
One could drop it into a pail of spring water and fail to 
find it, for it would seem to have dissolved. The Rocke- 
feller globe, as I suppose this one will henceforth be call- 
ed, was mined in i860 from the Mitake-zan mountain, 
whence the best specimens come, in the district of Higashi 
and province of Koshu, where alone in Japan such white 
crystals are found. Crystals are also found in the moun- 
tains Nambu and Sujitakezan (which, too, are in the 
Higashi district). About the same time that the Rocke- 
feller was discovered another and larger crystal was found 
in the last-named mountain ; it is seven inches in diam- 
eter, but of a milky color. It is owned in the Kunaisho 
— the Imperial Household department. Now that the 
•Rockefeller globe has left Japan, the Kunaisho is the 
only large crystal known there, without flaw or blemish, 
and it is declared by Dr. Knott, of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan — from whose report I am permitted 
to extract these facts— to be "distinctly inferior in 
color, water and brilliancy." The Rockefeller crystal 
was one of two specially mined, at the instigation of 
Midzuno-Idzumo-no-Kanio, a Prince in the service of the 
last Shogun, who, on behalf of the Government, offered a 
large reward for the discovery of exceptionally large and 
fine specimens. The Kunaisho crystal was the other. 
Before either was duly shaped, ground and polished, the 
Prince died, and the Government repudiated his bargain. 
Both were kept by the wealthy men of Kofu until the 
larger one was bought (about 1872) by the present 
Mikado's Government, and the smaller and purer one 
' found a purchaser in 1885, and since then has changed 
hands more than once before reaching its present owner. 
* * 

The price Mr. Rockefeller pays for his superb crystal 
I am not at liberty to state, but I can say that it is much 
less than $10,000, which was the sum asked recently by 
a well-known dealer to capture the prize for another 
American collector. One dealer undertook to get it for 
$8000. The wonderful ball has been talked about in 
New York for years as the largest perfect crystal globe 
in the world, but no one seemed inclined to buy it. All 
at once three firms of dealers, each without the knowledge 
of the others, seem to have made up their minds to obtain 
it, confident of disposing of it at a good profit whatever 
price they might pay for it. One firm wrote to its agent 
in Japan : " Buy it at as low a figure as possible." The 
agent of another firm went in person to carry it off, but 
he was about twenty-four hours too late- -the enterpris- 
ing Gribble & Nash had secured it for Mr. Rockefeller, 
having wisely used the telegraph instead of the mails. 

THE name Gribble & Nash is new in the art-dealing 
world— the real business of the gentlemen composing the 
firm .being that of importers of Oriental wares quite dif- 
ferent from crystal balls. They have no shop ; but up- 
. stairs in a room at the back of their office in Pearl Street, 
they have lately been quietly getting connoisseurs to come 
and look at a remarkable array of fine Japanese ivory 
carvings, bronzes and porcelains, which have been sent 
over to them by an expert, and they have made large sales. 
There was on exhibition there — and I suppose it is 
there now — what is claimed to be the largest and finest 
pair of carved tusks ever brought to this country ; each 
tusk is 19^ inches high and 6-J- in diameter. The bronze 
stands, 9 inches high, are superbly inlaid with bird and 
flowers in pure gold, silver and the metallic composite, 
shi-bu-ichi. The master, Mitsuake, was seven years 
carving these wonderful ivories, which represent his- 
torical Japanese warriors fiercely engaged in battle. The 
amount of incident contained here— I will not say " crowd- 



ed " — into the space of a pair of elephant's tusks is hardly 
less marvellous than the skill with which the details are 
carried out of the bewildering convoluted perspective, 
showing trees and caverns and water, and of the action 
and expression of the men and horses taking part in the 
well-told story. 

* 
There is, I understand, a crystal ball, reputed to be 
seven inches in diameter, " in some German university," 
but nothing seems definitely known as to its purity or 
condition. Two globes of excellent quality from the 
Higashi district — each five inches in diameter — were 
shipped to the United States about fifteen years ago. 
One of these is owned by Mr. W. T. Walters, and the 
ocher, I am informed, by Mr. Brayton Ives. Other fine 
crystal spheres in this country are owned by Messrs. 
Heber R. Bishop, James F. Sutton and R. E. Moore. 

* 
One of the brightest and one of the fairest auctioneers 
we have in New York is Mr. W- B. Norman. I have 
watched him closely, and, but for a little trick he has of 
keeping a point ahead of his bidder, in anticipation of a 
rise which does not always come, and of occasionally start- 
ing with an imaginary bid, in a way calculated to entrap 
even the wary, he is an auctioneer to be depended on. 
These little professional weaknesses come, doubtless, 
from habit rather than intent to deceive. Mr. Norman 
will pounce down fiercely upon any principal who will at- 
tempt to use him to beguile the public, as recently he 
pounced upon an over-anxious gentleman from Holland, 
whose miscellaneous importation of furniture and bric-a- 
brac he was selling, and who tried to help along the 
bidding, which was not quite brisk enough to suit him. 
* * 

Sometimes — but very rarely — an auctioneer is too 
honest. Such a man is Mr. Thomas Kirby, who, at the 
sale of the Robertson Oriental collection, let a number 
of fine crystal snuff-bottles, worth from fifty dollars each, 
go for about fifteen dollars because he could not per- 
sonally vouch for their genuineness. Mr. Kirby is our 
most dignified auctioneer, and as, in his closely-buttoned 
frock-coat, and with his quiet, gentlemanly air, he ad- 
vances to the front of the platform and raises his gavel, 
with the seriousness of a parson about to pronounce the 
benediction, no one can fail to be impressed with the fact 
that here is a man who feels that he is at the head of his 
profession and is justly proud of it. The Morgan sale 
gave him his final " boost," so to speak, and he has held 
his own ever since. Mr. Robert Somerville got his 
prominence some years ago from the John Taylor John- 
stone sale, but he is now overshadowed. I do not know 
if it was on that or on another occasion that he extolled 
a certain picture as having been painted by some famous 
artist " in the very vigor of his vim ;" but the remark was 
original and impressive, and, of course, it does not mat- 
ter a great deal just when it was uttered. 

* 

The furniture," table-ware and bric-a-brac belonging 
to the Mary J. Morgan estate, sold at auction at the house 
in Madison Square early in March, brought fair prices 
on the whole. They were of a purely commercial char- 
acter, as a rule, and the heirs of the deceased lady, who 
secured much of it, are not to be envied. Nearly all of 
the really good things were disposed of last year, as 
all the world knows. The chief, and almost only exception, 
was the unique service of 226 pieces of Webb glass, 
which had been made to order at a cost of $18,000. At 
the chief Morgan sale, the auctioneer, Mr. Kirby, refused 
to start it at $3000, holding it for a bid of $5000. This time 
he knocked it down to Mr. Alfred Birchett for $1675. 
Mr. E. S. Allien bid up to $1600 for it. Some fine 
Oriental rugs brought fair prices. About $30,000 was 
realized by the sale. 

* 

The most important sale of fine old furniture held in 
New York for many years was that of Mr. E. L. Henry. 
The pieces were not only undoubtedly genuine, but un- 
tampered with. A German Renaissance carved oak can- 
opy-bedstead, almost untouched, except as to the top- 
most moulding, was a bargain at $105, Mr. Henry having 
paid $180 for it in Stuttgart. The mahogany furniture, 
as a rule, brought high prices ; three pieces of Beauvais 
tapestiy went very low, as did the old English china. 
The artists were present in force, William M. Chase 
getting for $46 a large " Queen Anne " oak cabinet — 
a great bargain. Frank Millet and J. Alden Weir were 
also among the bidders. Clara Louise Kellogg sat in 
the front row, and contested, with much spirit, the 



privilege of securing bargains for more than their worth. 
Norman was the auctioneer, and he put a good deal of 
life into the sale. » 

* 
Mr. Henry's own paintings at the same sale did not 
bring, on an average, half their studio prices, the twenty- 
seven numbers selling for about $2500, the highest figure 
being $200 for the canvas " Old Enemies." His inter- 
esting little collection of old prints sold generally below 
their value. The Bartolozzi mezzotints would probably 
have brought more at auction in London. Five of the 
rarest prints in the collection were unsold. 

* 
This sale followed closely that of the pictures from 
Mr. William M. Chase's studio, which, as a rule, were 
cruelly sacrificed, ninety odd numbers bringing only 
$10,000. The largest sum paid was $500 for the " Studio 
Interior." Some prices and buyers were as follows : 

" Back of Madrid." Stanford White $225 

" Afternoon Tea in the Garden." Stanford White 255 

" Pulling for the Shore." Seward Webb 120 

Other buyers were Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, Mr. Robert 
Goelet, Mr. W. B. Sewell, and Mr. J. Abner Harper, 
Cottier & Co. and Blakeslee & Co. " Landscape and 
Sheep " went for $300, " North Coast of Holland " and 
" A Summer Afternoon in Holland " were each with- 
drawn at $500. 

The Worthington Whittedge pictures sold at Ortgies' 
by W. B. Norman, went well, bringing $11,905. The 
highest price was paid for " Afternoon in the Woods," 
bought by Mr. S. A. Schieffelin for $430. Other prices 
and buyers were as follows : 

" The Old Road to the Sea," . J. T. Pettus $400 

" An Old Room, Rhode Island." Robbins Battell 400 

"An Old New England Kitchen." " 300 

" Twilight on the Plains." John S. Kennedy 310 

" A Home by the Sea." M. De Forest Bonner 300 

" The Beach on a Breezy Day." Cyrus Butler 280 

u Trout Brook, Catskills." J. W. Pinchot 185 

" An Old Farm, Rhode Island." Thomas B. Clarke 160 

"Afternoon on the Beach, Cape Ann." J. G. Brown 150 

" Gloucester Beach, Morning." O. W. Buckingham 130 

" Old Home by the Lake." Le Grand B. Cannon 160 

"Trout Brook in the Catskills." W. H. Fuller 160 

* 
The sale at Moore's Art Galleries of the seventy pic- 
tures .by American artists, collected by Mr. N. E. Mon- 
tross, was a favorable chance for persons of moderate 
means to make first purchases of oil-paintings for their 
homes. The pictures were all small, but, as a rule, they 
were fairly representative. Some went as low as $25 
apiece; only two — George Inness's " Sunrise in the 
Woods" and "After the Rain," by the late Harry 
Chase, which sold respectively at $810 and $440 — bring- 
ing more than $400. F. D. Millet's "Fastening the 
Strophion " (a classic maiden) brought $390 ; J. G. 
Brown's "Happy Jim" (a boot-black), $360; F. S. 
Church's " A Windy Evening " (a fanciful flying figure), 
$235 ; H. Bolton Jones's " Indian Summer," $155 ; and 
E. H. Blashfield's " Roman Maiden Offering her Dolls 
to th? Gods," $260. Three landscapes by Bruce Crane 
brought $130, $130 and $190; the figure pieces, " A Hot 
Day," " The Village Botanist " and " The Captain's 
Daughter," by Francis C. Jones, $115, $125 and $140; 
" Landscape and Geese," by R. Swain Gifford, $95 ; four 
landscapes by J. F. Murphy, $100, $125, $155 and $75 ; 
two by Van Boskerck, $105 and $150; three by Tryon, 
$205, $165 and $175 ; "Sundown," by Wyant, $150; 
two bits of woodland by Shurtleff, $106 and $65 ; and so 
on. Many were merely studies. Mr. Montross intends 
to add picture-dealing to his regular business of artists 
materials ; but, in future, he will hardly look to the auc- 
tion room for his profits. Men less honest than he is 
manage to turn it to account. But "a dealer's sale " is 
always looked on with suspicion, being seldom conducted 
with the fairness that is a characteristic of Mr. Montross. 

* * 

* 

This seems to be a special season for auction sales of 
American paintings. Following closely on those by 
Chase, Henry and Whittredge, comes the dispersion of 
the pictures and studies of the late William Bliss Baker, 
that most promising landscapist, cut off in the flower of 
his youth ; to be followed by the sale of the works of the 
late Asher Durand, the veteran engraver and painter, 
one of the pioneers of our " Hudson River School." 
There is an exhibition at Reichard's of landscapes by the 
clever Charles H. Davis, which are readily finding buy- 
ers at private sale. Every one with pictures to sell seems 
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to be taking advantage of the " boom " to be derived 
. from the dispersion of the A. T. Stewart collection, 
The Stewart sale is to be followed closely by that of the 
pictures owned by Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, who pre- 
sented the " Paris of America " with a beautiful fountain, 
and would have given that favored city his pictures as 
well, if the conscript fathers had not offended him. 

* * 
* 

The " American Art Association " is to have charge 
of the Probasco sale, and is preparing a handsome cata- 
logue, with illustrations by the Kurtz reproductive process, 
in the same style as that of the Robert Graves collection. 
Some specimens of those plates, it will be remembered, 
were given in The Art Amateur's account of the exhibi- 
tion. Messrs. Sutton & Kirby have produced something 
like a revolution in this country in the beauty of their 
catalogues. The " de luxe " edition of the catalogue of 
the Mary J. Morgan collection was about the most sump- 
tuous thing of the kind that had ever been seen. The 
illustrated catalague of the A. T. Stewart collection — 
limited to five hundred copies — is still more ambitious. 
The well-printed pages are larger, the simple white and 
gold binding is handsomer, the illustrations are more 
numerous, and it is altogether a more costly and impos- 
ing production. But I prefer the Morgan catalogue. 
The etchings were better, and with the pen portraits of 
artists and the photographs were sufficient. The 
A. T. Stewart catalogue is altogether too much illustrat- 
ed with its seventeen etchings, nineteen Kurtz phototypes, 
eight gelatine prints, and eleven photogravures. There 
are not enough pictures in the collection good enough 
to warrant such profusion. 

* * 

* 

Among the etchings I prefer Mr. Gifford's delicate 
rendering of Troyon's " Landscape and Cattle " and 
C. Y. Turner's admirable plate of Murillo's " Boy with 
Kettle "; although Mr. Dielman has done very well with 
Fortuny's " Serpent Charmer " — a difficult subject — and 
Mr. Chase has given quite an effective reproduction of 
the " Cattle Piece," by Troyon. Michetti's " Misty Morn- 
ing, Rome," was an unsuitable subject for Mr. Hamilton, 
who is not successful in rendering atmosphere. Mr. 
King has made a hard, mechanical plate of Alfred Ste- 
vens's picture, which was less carefully, but far more ar- 
tistically, etched in The Gazette des Beaux Arts. Thomas 
Moran's etching of " The End of May," after Daubigny, 
looks like good work spoiled by poor printing. 

* * * 
* 

In photogravure, the New York company's work in 
this catalogue is a long way off, in point of excellence, 
from what the Goupils would have given from such 
paintings as Boldini's " Washerwomen," and " The 
Serious Book," by Toulmouche. " The Beach at Portici," 
after Fortuny, too, quite fails to suggest the movement of 
the clouds and the general effect of brilliant sunlight. 
"The First Smoke," after Karl Schloesser, has all 
the softness of a fine mezzotint. The best plate 
is Knaus's " Children's Party." Least satisfactory of the 
various reproductive processes represented in the book 
are the " gelatine prints " of the Boston Photogravure 
Co., whose reproduction of F. Hopkinson Smith's excel- 
lent pen drawing after Ziem does injustice to both ar- 
tists. The full-sized facsimile from the same drawing, 
which was given in The Art Amateur last month, by the 
kind permission of the American Art Association, was 
printed from an ordinary metal plate made by the Photo- 
Engraving Company of this city. 

* * 
* 

The badness of some of the illustrations by the " di- 
rect " processes ought to be a warning to the publishers to 
take no such risks in the future as are involved by their 
use. What sense is there in lavishing money on fine print- 
ing and paper, and chaste binding, when a botch like the 
travesty of Munkacsy's "Visit to the Baby" disfigures 
the book ? Some of the least interesting paintings, like 
Dubufe's " Circassian Girl " and Gisbert's " Faust and 
Marguerite," come out very well by the Kurtz process. 
So do Rosa Bonheur's " Horse Fair " and the Meyer von 
Bremen. I should have liked to have seen some of the 
damaged portion of Meissonier's " Friedland " reproduced 
in facsimile, instead of the group of figures selected for 
illustration, in which there were no cracks. If the denial 
of the statements as to the condition of the painting was 
made in good faith, what a fine opportunity has been lost 
in not giving in the catalogue an untouched photograph 
of the whole canvas ! The picture is really in a worse 
condition than was represented. It is creditable, at all 



events, that no attempt was made to fill up the cracks 
before putting it on exhibition. 

* * 
* 

There does not seem to be much confidence in the 
management of the " American Exhibition," advertised 
to open in London next May. The editor of The Art 
Amateur, for some time past, has had grave doubts as 
to the worthiness of the enterprise, and has written to 
the managers requesting that his name be withdrawn 
from the list of " honorary commissioners." It may be 
well for the New York committee in charge of the in- 
terests of the American artists who have consented to 
exhibit, to look further into the matter. 

* * 
* 

Eastman Johnson has been commissioned by the 
Union League Club to paint a threequarter portrait of 
the late President Chester A. Arthur, who was a mem- 
ber. The picture would make a good pendant for Wy- 
att Eaton's " President Garfield " — which hangs over one 
of the mantels in the library upstairs — to fill the panel 
now occupied by D. M. Carter's " Henry Clay," which, 
I believe, does not belong to the club. The wretchedly 
painted portrait of Abraham Lincoln, in the same room, 
owes its place of honor to an accident. It had been left 
on exhibition at the old club house in Madison Square, 
by a German named Luetze, who painted it, and it was 
inadvertently brought away with the pictures owned by 
the club. It was framed into the oak wainscot of the 
library — being just suitable in size — before it was found 
that it was not its property. Then the club had to buy 
it, but it did not greatly enrich the artist in doing so. A 
better portrait of Lincoln, by DanieU Huntington, has a 
prominent place in the reading-room down-stairs. 

* 
The Epoch — Mr. DeWitt Seligman's excellent new 

weekly periodical — recently called attention to the fact 
that for some months past, The Times, of London, has 
been publishing an advertisement announcing " Mun- 
kacsy's grand picture of " Christ Before Pilate ' " as on 
exhibition at a gallery in the Haymarket, London, while, 
at the self-same time, " M. de Munkacsy's famous paint- 
ing, ' Christ Before Pilate ' " has been on exhibition in 
New York. Mr. Sedelmeyer, having just sold the genu- 
ine article to Mr. Wanamaker for about $100,000, natu- 
rally loses no time in disavowing any connection with the 
wicked dealer on the other side of the Atlantic, who would 
seem to be palming off a smaller replica of the " famous 
painting " for the picture itself. It may be that the Lon- 
don picture was painted first, and has even more right 
to call itself the " original " than the huge panoramic 

canvas seen here. 

* * 
* 

There was a remarkably fine exhibition of pictures 
in Montreal recently, under the auspices of the Art As- 
sociation of that city. Mr. R. B. Angus, who is known 
in the United States chiefly by his liberal purchases, 
was the ruling spirit of the enterprise, and he not only 
lent liberally from his own collection, but was the very 
efficient chairman of the hanging committee. Among 
his contributions were : Berne-Bellecour's " Bringing in 
the Prisoner," with the portrait of the artist in the officer 
in command ; " The Crown of Flowers,'' by Bouguereau ; 
" The First Whisper of Love," by George F. Watts ; 
" Une Pecheuse," by Jules Breton ; " A Whipper-in," by 
Kowalski, and " A Sandy Road," by Cazin, both bought 
at the R. M. Halstead sale ; " A Sea Scene," by Clays ; a 
fine Daubigny ; " A Pool in the Woods, " by Diaz, and 
Pelez's " Homeless Boy " lighting a cigarette, which was 
in the Mary J. Morgan sale. Mr. George A. Drummond 
lent Benjamin Constant's gorgeous " Apr£s la Victoire," 
which was in the Paris Salon in 1882 ; a fine Corot; Ho- 
venden's " Vendean Peasants Preparing for Insurrec- 
tion " — one, it may be remembered, is sharpening his 
sabre; M. Maris 's " Girl with a Goat and Kid," and Ga- 
briel Max's " Jairus's Daughter Restored to Life." The 
last-named bit of realism, which, it may be remembered, 
was in the Brooklyn Bartholdi Loan Exhibition, was 
shown in a separate room specially lighted. Placed 
back to back on easels in the centre of the hall, Sir 
Donald A. Smith, K. C. M. G., showed " La Source," by 
Henner and " Les Communiantes," by Jules Breton, for 
which two canvases he paid $55,000, at the Morgan sale. 
Mr. Duncan Mclntyre's contributions included" A Mar- 
ket Scene in Spain," by Jules Worms, and Erskine 
Nicol's " Giving In," which latter he bought ai the Hal- 
stead sale. MissFrothingham lent " The Shepherdess" — 
a fine Millet, and Mr. J. W. Tempest, Jules Dupre's 
"Environs de Pontoise— Oise." Other contributors were 
Messrs. W. C. Van Home, John Hope, James Ross, 



Duncan Mclntyre, and the Hon. J. J. C. Abbott. Ameri- 
can artists represented in the collection were Bliss Baker, 
Boggs, Boughton, J. G. Brown, F. S. Church, Henry 
Sandham, Macy and Thomas Moran. A very good show 
of water-colors included such names as Birket Foster,. 
William Maris, Mauve, Poggenbeck, Van der Meer and 
Yon. Local art was well represented by William Brym- 
ner, Allan Edson, John Harris, John A. Fraser and O. 

R. Jacobi. 

# * 
* 

Readers of Murger's " Vie de BohSme " will remem- 
ber Schaunard, famous for his theory of the influence of 
blue on the fine arts. The real Schaunard still exists 
and prospers as a manufacturer of toy animals, and, fur- 
thermore, he has just published his memoirs, under the 
title of * Les Souvenirs de Schaunard," by Alexander 
Schanne, which latter is his real name. I extract from 
this curious volume a passage of technical interest con- 
cerning the painter, Gustave Courbet, whose acquaint- 
ance Schanne made in a public studio: "His peculiar 
manner of working," says Schanne, " excited the curi- 
osity of his comrades. He painted on thick brown paper, 
prepared with oil, and stretched on stretchers three times 
the size of ordinary study canvases. The consequence 
was that he was obliged to take his place in the back# 
row, so as not to interrupt the view of his neighbors.. 
His color-box was of unparalleled size, and contained 
enormous skins full of the commonest paint that is 
sold by the pound, such as white, yellow, ochre, vermil- 
ion, and black. This is the way he arranged his palette, 
after having carefully examined the model : he prepared 
three fundamental colors for the light, the half tints and 
the shadow. Then he arranged the pure colors fan-wise 
on the top of his palette. Then he proceeded to paint 
with a brush, with a palette knife, with a rag — even with 
his thumb ; all means were good for him. But his chief 
concern was harmony, rather than richness of color. In 
this studio he was never seen to execute an entire figure ; 
he studied only the 'morceau.' Although he called 
himself a pupil of nature, ' eleve de la nature,' he con- 
fessed to having received lessons from a drawing master 
at the Academy of Besancon, the pere Flageonlot." 



The March exhibition at the Union League Club — the 
first under the auspices of the new art committee, with 
Mr. William H. Payne as chairman — was most interest- 
ing. Most of the pictures were American, and shown for 
the first time. Notable among them was a replica, lent 
by Knoedler, of Charles Sprague Pearce's " Heart Burn- 
ings," with the addition of a river bank, and a modifica- 
tion of the horizon-line. I wrote about it from Paris, last 
summer, while it was yet on the easel. The opinion 
that it would turn out better than Mr. Pearce's larger 
Salon picture with the same group, is fully justified. Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke lent among other canvases "An Az- 
tec Sculptor," a striking work by George De Forest 
Brush, in quite a new vein. Kneeling on a green carpet, 
before an oblong marble slab, chisel and mallet in hand, 
is an Aztec, with an orange-colored cloth about his loins 
and a leopard-skin thrown over his shoulders but disclos- 
ing the carefully-modelled back. George H. Boughton s 
excellent little Knickerbocker picture of " The Smok- 
ers' Defiance of William the Testy," noticed in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, about two years ago, as a revised and 
improved version of the larger canvas in the Corcoran 
Gallery, appeared under the ownership of Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith, who also lent " Breezing Up," an admi^ 
rable example of Winslow Homer. Reichard contributed 
a vigorous " Honfleur," by F. M. Boggs ; " The Second 
Cup," a good bit of genre by H. R. Butler — a son of 
Mr. William Allen Butler — a landscape, by G. Munger, 
an American painter in London but too little .known in 
his own country ; " Flower-Sellers at the Temple," a 
sunny Hindostan scene by E. Lord Weeks. East- 
man Johnson's solidly-painted "Justice of the Peace" 
— an excellent New England type — was lent by Mr. W. 
H. Payne, as was also the poetical " Evening," by D. W. 
Tryon, one of our most talented landscapists. "The 
Smuggler," a strong study by Dannat, is owned by Mr. 
Clarke, who also sent a picture of a print collector 
" Among His Idols," by James P. Kelly, Professor of 
Painting at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Francis C. Jones was represented by an admirable study 
of sunlight on the rocks at Annisquam ; Robert C. 
Minor and Blakelock each by an excellent " Moonlight ;" 
Van Boskerck by a fresh, sunny view " On the Cornwall 
Road ;" F. K. M. Rehn by a charming study of a gently 
ruffled midsummer sea at Magnolia, Mass., viewed from 
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a height, and Carleton Wiggins by a well-painted " Even- 
ing in the Village of Grez, France," full of sentiment, 
while suggestive in treatment of a similar subject by 
Cazin. Wordsworth Thompson's " Port of Algiers," a 
shore scene crowded with figures, was bought for less 
than $1000 by Mr. John T. Martin. It is the first Amer- 
ican picture to find a place in his strong collection. 

* 
Among other costly pictures lent by Mr. Martin was 
" La Charrette," a Corot for which he is said to have 
paid $12,000. In spite of the poorly-drawn man and 
horse, doubtless there is much in it worthy of the mas- 
ter's reputation ; but, as a genuine bit of nature honestly 
and well painted, I confess that I would rather live with 
Bolton- Jones's " Old Road to the River," which hung in an 
adjacent room, and for which Mr. W. C. Van Home 
paid only $1200. Mr. Martin's other contributions were 
Detaille's " Return from a Grand Manoeuvre," " A Charge 
of Dragoons at Gravelotte," a masterpiece by De Neu- 
ville, which hung directly opposite it and " killed " it, and 
"The Duel," by Pettenkoffen — a low-toned forest scene, 
with riderless horses in the foreground, the duellists being 
dimly seen in the middle distance — in some respects, 
- certainly, the most masterly work in pastel ever exhibited 
in this country. 

* 
Mr. Richard B. Halstead, having cleared about 
$15,000 by the sale of his pictures, has gone on a trip to 
the. Windward Isles, on the Pacific Coast, for the benefit 
of his health. His American pictures made him a larger 
profit even than was reported. The charming Inness, 
fpi* instance, sold to Mr. John Byers for $1475, cost Mr. 
Halstead only $400, instead of $650, and "A Woodland 
Brook;" by Bliss Baker, which was bought, by the way, 
for Mr. Richard B. Angus at $2300, cost $800 instead of 
$1000. Mr. Angus also bought the Cazin and Kowal- 
ski's " Whipper In." Erskin Nicol's " Giving In " was 
bought by another Montreal collector, Mr. Duncan Mc- 
Intyre. Mr. Halstead is beginning to form a collection 
of Oriental porcelains. He has already a score or more 
important solid color pieces. 

* * 
* 

The general public has little idea of the extent to 
which the collection of porcelains is spreading in this 
country. Every. one has heard, of course, of such con- 
noisseurs as W. T. Walters, C. A. Dana, H. R. Bishop, 
Professor Morse, Bray ton Ives, Thomas B. Clarke, 
William Rockefeller, J. F. Sutton, R. E. Moore, H. O. 
Havemeyer, Benjamin Altman, Cyrus J. Lawrence, S. P. 
Avery, H. G. Marquand, Robert Hoe, Samuel Colmah, 
W. L. Andrews, and William Man ; and Bigelow, Ames; 
Wales, Shaw, Cunningham and Allen, of Boston ; but 
there are a score or more of quiet and intelligent collec- 
tors scattered throughout the country, the names of, 
at least, several of whom, I venture to say, even the 
dealers will hear of in these columns for the first time. 

* . * 

* 

IN Philadelphia Messer, Lewis and Ashmead have 
representative collections of Chinese porcelains. In 
Washington there is Mr. L. Z. Leiler's choice cabinet, 
containing the largest specimen of old mustard crackle, 
which was once in the Colman collection. Mr. Nicker- 
son, of Chicago, has not only a choice lot of porcelains, 
but precious jades. Mr. Parsons, of St. Louis, for some 
tinie past has been a liberal buyer. Mr. A. T. Plummer 
buys large solid, color vases of old Chinese porcelain, 
and has a modest collection of very even merit. Mr. 

. George R. Sheldon, who bought his first specimen only 
a few years ago, now has a case of little vases, the har- 
monioulTjarrangement of which shows a nice taste. Mr. 
Joseph ,B., Decker, also comparatively a new collector, 
is slowly' .adding to a considerable array of plain and 
decorated vases. Mr. James H. Garland, whose collec- 
tion is particularly ricrfMn blue-and-white, recently 

^bought for $3500 the fine hawthorn vase shown at 
Bing's rooms, with the original cover. As a rule the 
covers for such pieces are made by Samson, of Paris. 



Better known is Mr. Silas C. Evans, who made his 
first purchase in 1877, and now owns a very rare lot of 
small pieces, his cabinet being especially rich in old 
Nankeen blue and white. Mr. William Churchill Oast- 
ler has also been a faithful collector for years, with a 
catholic taste which carries him into all phases of Ori- 
ental art ; he has not only been a wise buyer of porce- 
lains, but his collection of jades and lacquers indicates 
the real connoisseur. Mr. Lewis H. Blair, of Richmond, 



is slowly adding to a collection .of fine pieces of solid 
color begun a few years ago. Mr. Washington Wilson, 
of this city, has not only choice cabinet specimens but 
some handsome, large, decorated vases. Mr. Edward 
J. Chaffee confines his collecting to cabinet objects of 
Chinese porcelains and curios. Mr. J. C. Milbank is a 
liberal buyer of Oriental objects of a high grade. An- 
other good customer with the dealers is Mrs. Frederick 
Goodrich, who, by the way, bought nearly all the fine 
mahogany chairs at the E. L. Henry sale. Other 
porcelain amateurs of modest beginnings are Mr. John 
F. Plummer, Mr. George R. Howell and Mr. Horace 
L. Hotchkiss. In Troy, the late Gardner Earl owned 
some large Chinese vases in solid colors and a choice 
collection of smaller specimens classified in cabinets 
with various Oriental curios. Mr. Thomas King, of 
Troy, is another porcelain collector. 



Let me pause here. My list is by no means ex- 
hausted, but I am sure enough new names are contained 
in it to whet the appetites of the dealers for some time 
to come. Some of the gentlemen whose names I have 
taken the liberty to give have studiously abstained, from 
one reason or another, from enjoying the reputation of 
being collectors. By no means an uncommon motive 
for this modesty is, I am told, the wholesome fear of 
" curtain lectures " by Philistine Mrs. Caudle, who 
could never be persuaded of the wisdom of the head of 
the family spending thousands of dollars on the acquisi- 
tion of a few paltry knick-knacks, while sht may be lan- 
guishing for a box at the opera, or a new spring bonnet, 
to say the least. Mrs. Caudle will be much surprised, 
one of these clays, when she becomes a widow, to find 
what a valuable asset has been left her by the dear de- 
parted in the form of the pretty toys, as they have prob- 
ably seemed to her, which so unostentatiously have filled 
a case or two in the domestic drawing-room. 

Montezuma. 

THE WILLIAM M. CHASE EXHIBITION. 



The collection of pictures, sketches and studies, by 
William M, Chase, exhibited at Moore's may be said 
to have been the most interesting exhibition ever held 
here of the works of an American artist. Those who 
think of Mr. Chase principally as the pupil of Piloty, 
and as an honored member of the Munich school, will 
be, according to the breadth or narrowness of their 
views/agreeably or disagreeably surprised at the variety 
of subjects, methods and aims of this, versatile and ex- 
tremely clever painter. He evidently appreciates the 
most different sorts of painters, Munkacsy as well as 
Whistler, Vollon as well as Velasquez ; but he cannot 
be said to belong to any school, unless it be the modern 
school ; and, whether impressed by a certain phase of 
art, or a certain aspect of nature, the work of his brush 
always expresses a thought or feeling of his own. 

There were in the one hundred and twenty-three pictures 
and drawings shown, portraits, figure compositions, land- 
scapes, marines, interiors, still-lifes. There were charcoal 
studies, pastels, water-colors and oils. There were sketches 
which, when looked at closely, are mere assemblages of 
formless brush-strokes, and there were delicate, though 
never over-elaborate, studies. As for conditions of color 
and lighting, it seems to be impossible to set a bound 
which he will not overpass. A brown key, or a red key, or 
no key at all ; a " symphony," or a cacophony ; diffused or 
concentrated, subdued or glowing light, all's one to him ; 
whatever eye can see, he is able to comprehend and re- 
produce. 

To begin with the pastels : there was a " Study of a Sil- 
vered Glass Ball," reflecting from the flowers and foliage 
of a garden in which it is placed. There was a " Study of 
a Young Girl on an Ocean Steamer," in red dress and 
black stockings, an orange in her hand. There was a 
" Hasty Sketch of a Young Girl " leaning against a bush in 
a garden, with hydrangeas in flower in the foreground. 
." Sunlight and Shadow " play over the bricked pavement 
and many-tinted walls of a narrow Dutch courtyard in 
another. A canal tow-path, ascending to a bridge, a 
woman with milk-pails suspended by a yoke from her 
shoulders going up it, shows us " A Bit of Holland." A 
bit of unaffected nature, probably also from Holland, 
but which might be from anywhere else, was the " Putting 
out Linen " in a grassy lot between houses, the lowest 
part of whose walls only is seen. " Reflections " was a 
drawing of sky and sunlit leaves reflected in the shim- 
mering waters of a canal. " The Last of the Season " 



shows, at a Continental watering place, chairs and tables 
upset by the seashore, with a single lonely figure. And 
of figure-subjects in pastel there was the striking sketch, 
'* Do You Mean Me ?" and the serious and thoroughly 
studied portrait of the artist's wife. 

There were in oils a number of exquisite litttle studies 
of land and water about New York, Coney Island, 
Long Island, and the Lower Bay. A girl in pink — back 
view, with features reflected in black-framed mirror — is 
arranging her hair and saying, " I think I am ready 
now." " The Orphan " — making believe very much, 
dressed in black, is reclining in a red easy-chair placed 
in front of a red curtain. " A Dreary Corner " shows an 
old stone house ; doors shut and windows barred, and a 
pool of blood before the doorstep. " The Tambourine 
Girl " is in body color, the size of life, splendidly posed, 
with bust and head thrown backhand red-hooped tam- 
bourine held aloft. Two magnificent bits of still-life, 
" Fish and Pot " and " Fruit," are in oils. The pot is a 
brass one ; the fish slippery looking, white and black, 
with pink mouth agape ; there are a few indigo blue 
mussel-shells near him. The fruit is an apple and some 
grapes in a delft bowl, with a brass tea-urn standing by 
it. Either of these pictures might make the. reputation 
of a man who had never painted anything but still-life. 
A " Head of an Egyptian Girl," in its painting of red 
drapery against a crimson background, throws Vibert's 
work in that way completely in the shade. " Pulling for 
Shore," on the contrary, is a bright and aerial, fresh and 
cool study of grays and greens. " Memories " is a girl 
in white leaning against a table strewn with prints arid 
drawings. ' She holds one in her hand, the light thrown 
back from which comes upon her face. One may im- 
agine the difficulty of painting such a picture, but, standing 
in front of it one never thinks of difficulties. " When One 
is Old " — the most poetical work in the collection — is 
painted in a very low key ; it shows an old woman sol- 
acing herself with her Bible in a corner of a dimly-lit, 
poverty-stricken garret. " A Long Stretch of Country " 
is worthy of Michel. " Washing Day " is one good thing 
that has come out of Brooklyn. The women, the duds, 
the suds, all are good in it. "A Girl in Japanese Gown," 
in yellowish brown, has made herself at home by screen- 
ing herself in with a Jap screen of the same color, or 
nearly. "A Summer Afternoon in Holland " is the big, 
distemper-looking water-color, painted with yolk of egg 
as a medium, as is the ," Tambourine Girl " mentioned 
above. Both pictures created much talk a few years ago 
when exhibited at the Academy. The " Afternoon in 
Holland," it will be remembered, shows a man in a 
white summer suit, at breakfast outside of the house 
under a lime-tree, while a young girl is lazily resting in a 
hammock close by. 

: Of the many portraits, that of Whistler interested 
most people. The subject himself protests against it, 
and it is not surprising. He is hoisted with his own 
petard. At first sight the picture certainly does look like 
a caricature of Whistler's person, as well as of his method ; 
but those who know the. eccentric genius will recognize 
it to be the truth — the harsh truth — neither more nor 
less. " Little Miss Howell " is pretty ;. the," Portrait of , 
a Lady — Black against Brown " is piquant. The well- 
known picture of the artist Duveneck, seen oyer the back 
of a chair, across which he is astride, is his strongest 
male portrait, as his" Ready for the Ride," in the Union 
League Club, is his strongest female portrait. His " Lady 
in Street Costume " is charming; the " Portrait of a Lady 
in White Gown " gracious and refined. 



The editor of The Art Amateur regrets to announce 
that of the one hundred and thirty-four designs for a 
new cover, submitted in the recent competition, not one 
has been found suitable to take the place of the present 
cover of the magazine. Those judged most meritorious 
were offered by the following competitors : 

1. Edwin B. Child, Amherst, Mass. 

2. George T. Tobin, New York City. 

3. Elizabeth Willard, Knoxville, Tenn. 

4. Louis J. Rhead, New York City. 

5. R. Walker, London, Eng. 

6. J. J. Hasselman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

7. J. Henry Snow, Boston, Mass. 

8. L. L. Howe, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 

9. William Mason, Halifax, N. S. 

10. Charles H. Good ridge, Lynn, Mass. 

None of these, however, presented the necessary com- 
bination of simplicity, originality and appropriateness. 
The offered prize of $100, therefore, cannot be awarded, 
and the difficult task of securing a satisfactory design 
remains still unaccomplished. 



